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The Literary Primacy of the Bible. By George 
P. Eckman. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern, 1913- Pp. 209. $1.00. 

This clearly printed volume contains the 
second series of the Mendenhall Lectures de- 
livered at De Pauw University. They are six 
in number. The first gives the title to the 
book. Then follow chapters on poetry and 
oratory, fiction and humor of the Bible. The 
last three chapters survey the Bible as the most 
persistent force in literature, as ethical, as 
spiritual, and as inspired literature. The 
divisions between the lectures are kept fairly 
clear, although it is not easy to make the exact 
distinctions that the titles indicate. The most 
uncertainty is between i and iv. The author 
has brought together from a wide range the 
testimony of men concerning the worth of the 
Bible. His consistent purpose is to lead his 
hearers and readers to go directly to the Bible 
and make it, rather than books about it, their 
object of study. He quotes with evident 
approval the significant words of Professor 
Richard G. Moulton, "There is yet one thing 
left to do with the Bible: simply to read it." 
We hardly agree in the judgment (p. 127) that 
Moffatt's translation of the New Testament is 
in some parts "almost a vulgarization of the 
Scriptures." The treatment of inspiration is 
clear and sensible on pp. 183, 186. There are 
so many quotations that an index ought to have 
been provided. These lectures are especially 
valuable just now when the American Bible 
Society is celebrating its anniversary. It will 
serve its purpose best if it encourages a more 
general study and reading of the Bible itself. 



The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. 
By fimile Durkheim. (Trans, by J. W. 
Swain.) New York: Macmillan, 1915. 
Pp. xi+456. $4.00. 

Students of primitive religion will welcome 
this translation of an important work. The 
author's purpose is not so much that of the 
philosopher as to analyze the simplest religion 
known, in order to determine the elementary 
forms of religious life. These elementary forms 



he finds particularly among the Australians, 
but he draws much illustrative and parallel 
material from a knowledge of other religions. 
Durkheim has another, but, as he regards it, 
a secondary subject of research, namely, the 
genesis of fundamental notions of thought 
which he believes to be religious. But the word 
"religious" with Durkheim is a synonym of 
"social." A religion is a unified system of 
beliefs and practices relating to sacred things, 
that is to say, things set apart and forbidden — 
beliefs and practices which unite into one single 
moral community called a church, all those who 
adhere to them. He would not base such 
beliefs and practices on fear, but on a sort of 
rational optimism. Founded on reality, it 
enables men to move out into a larger sense of 
their social relations, with the confidence that 
society has laid the foundation of religion. 
Religion to him is therefore not strictly ideal- 
istic, but realistic, for there is no other religion 
than that which actually exists. But the ideal 
is not altogether lacking. The sacred is that 
which is added and above. Thus idealism is 
involved in religion. The ideal world depends 
on beliefs which it can touch, and is thus natu- 
rally productive of social life. The ideal 
society is not outside of real society, but a part 
of it. Religion therefore is not an affair of the 
individual as such, but of the collective life. 

Professor Durkheim looks to totemism for 
elementary experience or belief, and examines 
this matter in very great detail, but alongside 
of this belief he also finds the idea of a soul. 
He does not hold that the more personal one is, 
the more individual one is. We grow more 
personal as we are freed from our senses. Such 
a fact evidently reduces the individual to a 
secondary position. 

In pursuing his general plan, Professor 
Durkheim has brought together a very large 
amount of material gathered from literature 
dealing with primitive people. That it is a 
book of first importance will be plain from what 
has been said. But that the author's general- 
ization is altogether satisfactory may be doubted. 
The readers of the volume need the warning of 
Professor Farnell in his little treatise on The 
Evolution of Religion, not to misjudge highly 
complicated religions by their primitive for- 
bears. 



